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THE WRITER’S DESK. 


Every writer ought to clear up his desk 
thoroughly every now and then — go through 
the pigeonholes, straighten out the accumu- 
lations in the drawers, look through the mat- 
ter in the filing envelopes, see that everything 
is ship-shape and in order, and bring to light 
anything that has been neglected or over- 
looked. Any one not in the habit of doing 
this who will try the experiment will be sur- 
prised to see how many things he will find 
that need attention, and how much the clear- 
ing-up process will help him in his work. 
Writers who use their desk drawers for 
Storage lose much of the advantage of one 
of their most useful working tools. The desk 
drawers should be a convenience for constant 


daily use, for filing envelopes for the collec- 
tion and assorting of literary material, a 
handy place for stationery, pens, pencils, 
erasers, ink, shears, and other implements 
constantly employed, and not a resting-place 
in which old papers, receipted bills, pamphlets, 
et cetera, may gather dust. So also of the 
pigeonholes ; they should not be allowed to 
hold any matter more than a few weeks old, 
and should be used only for material that the 
writer wishes to keep within easy reach for 
frequent use. Pigeonholes filled with a mis- 
cellaneous accumulation that has been gath- 
ering dust for months and desk drawers 
heavy with material that is practically never 
used are a hindrance rather than a help. 
Both, properly utilized, may be made a great 
convenience for a writer in his work. 

Desk drawers should be used for filing 
envelopes for the collection of material gath- 
ered from day to day or anything else that 
the writer wants to keep always within in- 
stant reach. The upper left-hand drawer is 
the one that will naturally be used the most, 
and so should be devoted to filing envelopes 
which will always be “alive.” Strong manila 
envelopes of size No. 9 or No. to, placed in 
compartments in the drawer so that they will 
be perpendicular to the front will thus have 
the subjects noted on them always before the 
writer's eye. Envelopes for postage stamps, 
postal cards, blotters, calendar, rubber bands, 
addresses, etc., will naturally be common to 
all collections of this kind. Beyond that 
every writer has subjects in which he is espe- 
cially interested, and will naturally provide 
an envelope for each. If he is gathering 
material for articles on different subjects, 
such envelopes will provide a convenient 
place in which to keep the material gathered 
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until the time comes for its use. If a writer 
uses printed blanks or printed envelopes of 
various kinds, he will find it convenient to 
keep a few of each kind in filing envelopes, 
easily accessible. Desk drawer space is too 
precious to be wasted, and nothing should 
ever be put in a desk drawer on top of any- 
thing else. The filing-envelope system classi- 
fies everything, utilizing every particle of 
space, and makes anything instantly accessible. 

The envelopes, of course, should be ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subjects, and it is 
well to have several alphabetical systems, that 
in the first compartment of the left-hand top 
drawer for constant use, and the others in 
less convenient drawers for systems in which 
matter is not filed so frequently. Guide cards, 
a little taller than the envelopes, should be 
placed between them, to facilitate the finding 
of any envelope desired. In the big bottom 
drawer or drawers similar systems of large 
envelopes may be installed, to take material 
that cannot be filed flat in the other filing 
envelopes. Papers filed should not be folded 
unless it is necessary, and when it is neces- 
sary they should be folded with the printed 
or written matter and the heading outside, 
so that it will be possible to see at a glance 
just what they are. The old system of care- 
fully folding matter to be filed with the 
printed or written matter inside, and docket- 
ing it to show what it is, is out of date. 
business men who send out circulars 
adays have them folded with the printed 
heading outside, so that the recipient can get 
an idea of the contents at a glance. 

In such a collection of filing envelopes the 
writer can gather clippings, notes, references 
relating to any subjects in which he is in- 
terested or on which he is at work, for use 
when the time comes to handle them. The 
material gathered will naturally be of two 
kinds — matter collected for early special use 
and matter gathered of general interest, to be 
filed for possible use some day. Everything 
should be filed with this in mind — matter 
for early special use in the most accessible 
filing-envelope system, and the rest elsewhere, 
as seems best. Any filing system of this kind 
used constantly is sure to be outgrown, and 


Live 
now- 


so a supplementary system of filing envelopes 
in boxes should be provided, into which the 
contents of desk-drawer envelopes may be 
transferred from time to time, when the en- 
veopes get uncomfortably fat. This will be 
an important part of what the writer will do 
when he is clearing up his desk. In order 
that nothing may be overlooked in time of 
need, when matter is transferred from a 
desk-drawer filing envelope to a box filing 
envelope, the desk filing envelope should be 
marked “ ( 2 ),” to show that there is another 
envelope in the filing-box. 

Any writer who does not use the filing-en- 
velope system to gather material, in the form 
of clippings, notes, and memoranda of vari- 
ous kinds written on small slips, makes a 
great mistake. It is astonishing what a valu- 
able collection of material can be made with 
little trouble in this way, including fresh in- 
formation from newspapers and other period- 
icals that cannot be found in any book of 
reference. A newspaper writer, for instance, 
may need to know some day just who the 
new sultan of Turkey is. Where can he get 
the information, if he has not such a store 
of clippings of the current news ? Pigeon- 
holes should be used only as the filing enve- 
lopes are — that is to say, only for live mat- 
ter, and with only one subject for each. 
Compared with filing envelopes, they waste a 
good deal of space, and for most purposes 
the filing envelopes in desk drawers are more 
convenient. Of course, filing envelopes can 
be used also in pigeonholes, thus utilizing the 
space in them to better advantage, although 
the envelopes may have to be taken out to see 
the subjects noted on them. With a desk- 
drawer envelope system in use, practically no 
space in the drawers of the desk is wasted, 
and anything can be found with little trouble. 

The filing-envelope system can be extended 
to meet the needs of any one who has a large 
collection of miscellaneous material that he 
wishes to keep so that anything in it may be 
found at any time. Such a collection might 
have envelopes marked, War Pamphlets, Pub- 
lishers’ Catalogues (if there are a number 
of catalogues they might be filed in envelopes 
with the names of the publishers ), Waxed 
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Paper, Cards, Photographs, Keys, or en- 
velopes used for filing even more bulky ob- 
jects — for instance, a Yale lock. The most 
miscellaneous collection can be kept in this 
way in strong envelopes in wooden boxes so 
that anything in it will be instantly accessible. 
It is much easier to find a Yale lock, for in- 
stance, in an envelope so marked than in a 
miscellaneous collection of hardware thrown 
helter-skelter into a box or drawer. It is a 
blessed peculiarity of the human memory that 
the heading under which anything is filed is 
pretty sure to come to mind at once when the 
article is wanted. Every one who has used 
the filing-envelope system must have found 
this to be so. 

The important thing is not to let the 
writer's desk-top, or desk drawers, or pigeon- 
holes get cluttered up with storage matter, 
and it is to prevent this that a periodical 
clearing-up is necessary. The editor of the 
Christian Endeavor World, Amos R. Wells, 
begins work in his office every day by taking 
everything from the top of his flat desk and 
arranging the accumulation in piles around 
him on the floor. Then, with his secretary, 
he tackles the piles, clearing them away one 
after another, until when he has finished his 
day’s work both the floor and the top of the 
desk are clear. The next day when he comes 
to work he finds another accumulation await- 
ing him, to be handled in the same way. 

The pigeonholes of a roll-top desk espe- 
cially are traps to catch much material that 
is left there only to grow yellow with age. 
Better for the writer is a flat-top desk, with 
drawers closely fitted with filing envelopes, so 
that nothing is filed on top of anything else 
and every particle of space is used. The 
broad shallow drawer in the centre of the 
desk should be divided into compartments of 
various shapes by using shallow boxes, with 
thumb-tacks thrust through into the bottom 
of the drawer — for pens, pencils, rubber 
stamps, clips, and other such material — so 
that everything will be kept assorted in its 
proper place. It is convenient to keep on the 
desk a tumbler, or a wide-mouthed vase, to 
hold pens and sharpened pencils of various 
colors with the points up. When they are 





kept in this way it is easier to select the one 
wanted for use than if they are kept lying to- 
gether on a tray. 

It is a convenience also to have at the right 
of the desk a book-holder for Webster's 
Collegiate or the Desk Standard Dictionary, 
the World Almanac, Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, the United States Official Postal Guide, 
or other books needed for constant use. A 
rack for holding blocks of different sizes on 
edge, so that any one may be used without 
disturbing the others is also useful. 

It is a great convenience to have beside the 
desk, always within easy reach, two or three 
pieces of what is called wall-board, say 15x20 
inches in size, or pieces of different sizes, to 
use on the desk whenever it is desired for 
any reason to make a clear working surface 
on top of matter already there. 
writer has his desk 
some work comes in that 
and with 
available he does not need to clear his 
to make a place to handle the new matter. 
The light and strong, and 
makes a convenient flat surface for writing, 
or, propped up on a book or a box, a sloping 
surface for reading papers or magazines 
By using two or three pieces it is possible to 
have as many layers of assorted matter on 
the desk temporarily, and the ¢ 
work on the top layer without danger that 
the matter underneath will be mixed up. The 


Sometimes 


when a spread with 
papers 


mediate 


needs im- 


attention, such a_ board 


desk 


wall-board is 


writer can 


boards are convenient also to lay over mat- 


ter on the desk when it is to be left for a 
time, to keep papers from being mixed, or 
blown away, perhaps, by a sudden gust of 
wind. 

I used to have trouble in finding my rubber 
eraser when I wanted it. One day I had a 
bright idea. I bought a half-dozen rubber 
erasers all at once — at wholesale rates — 
which I keep in a box in the front right-hand 
corner of the flat drawer of my desk. Now, 
no matter how large a litter of material may 
gather on the desk (before I find time to 
clear it up ) I can almost always find one of 
these erasers, with only a little search. 

Every writer, however, should clear up his 
desk and his pigeonholes every little while 
Mass. Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WriTerR. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

ss 

Eric Schuler, secretary of the Authors’ 
League of America, writes that the author 
of the article, “ The Literary Broker,” in the 
June number of THE WRITER does not seem 
to discriminate between the functions of the 
literary agent and the literary broker. “We 
have found,” he says, “ that there are a num- 
ber of persons engaged in actual literary 
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Such brokerage is usually a 
source of danger to the author, as the broker 
buys manuscripts and resells. He frequently 
induces the author to quote a minimum price 
and then buys the material at this figure, but 
sells it at its actual value, which often is 
much greater, and certainly exceeds the ten 
per cent. commission usually considered as 
due to the agent.” Mr. Schuler quotes this. 
paragraph from the League’s report on Liter- 
ary Agents :— 


brokerage. 


It is well also to bear in mind the distinction 
between an agent and a broker. The 
sells material on his 
frequently 


latter 
account. 
guise of 
author to place a 
minimum price upon his work, in order, they 
say, to facilitate the selling negotiations. In: 
cases, of course, the author 
more than his minimum price. 


buys and 
Brokers 


agents 


own 


appear under the 


They will ask an 


these never gets 


The broker fre- 

quently makes two or three times as much. 

a as im 

Does the writer whose contribution is ac- 
cepted by one of the periodicals of large cir- 
culation realize just what that means to the 
publisher in the way of an investment ? 
Probably hardly any writer does. The mat- 
ter is put in a clear light by the editor of the 
Guide to Nature, who published in his maga- 
zine some months ago a fourteen-page ar- 
ticle on the structure of honeycombs that was 
so interesting that the Literary Digest de- 
voted practically two pages to reprinting it, 
and made especially for it five illustrations. 
Commenting on this, the editor of the Guide 
to Nature says: “It requires six tons of 
paper per page for an edition of the Literary 
Digest, and to copy this article, therefore, 
twelve hundred tons of paper were required. 
Twelve tons of paper cost more than two 
thousand dollars ; the postage at a cent a 
pound would be two hundred and forty dol- 
lars ; add the cost of printing, office expenses, 
and the cost of mailing, and the Literary Di- 
gest must have expended not far from five 
thousand dollars in reprinting extracts from 
the honeycomb article.” Naturally an editor 
must stop to think before he devotes so much 
costly space to printing any contribution. 

ee 
It was a bold plagiarist who sent to the 


Atlantic Monthly a manuscript which, except 
for a few verbal changes, was a copy of mat- 








ter published in the same magazine within a 
year. However, the Boston Post says that 
within the past year one “poet” has tried 
to sell to the Post’s poetry editor a copy of 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade” as an 
“original war poem” of his own and other 
poets have tried to sell “I Stood on the 
Bridge at Midnight” and “The Last Leaf” 
as original compositions. 


Do not want the paper any longer. 
kindly discontinue it to 
not measure up 
** pep.” 

So writes a subscriber for THE WRITER. It 
is a good thing to get a letter like that once 
in a while. It discourages conceit. 


Therefore 
my address. It does 
You lack 


to my expectations. 


The writer who does not enclose with his 
manuscript an envelope of the proper size for 
its return has no reason to complain if the 
editor refolds the manuscript to make it fit 
in whatever envelope he has. 


Every experienced editor going through his 
manuscript mail looks first at the manuscript 
in each envelope ; then he knows how much 
attention he needs to give to the accompany- 
ing letter. W. H. H. 


= - > 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


_—— 


{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 

“Your prayers shall be the murmur 
Of grasses in the rain,” 
writes Fannie Stearns Gifford in a poem, 
“For a Child,” in the Atlantic Monthly ; but 
is there anything soggier and quieter than 
grasses in the rain? The poem begins : — 
“ Your friends shall be the Tall Wind, 
The River and the Tree.” 
with 
A. EB. F. 


Is “Tall” a good adjective to use 
“Wind” ? 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A reader of the Woman’s Home Companion 
writes to the editor: “Thank you awfully 
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for a story with a decently plain heroine. If 
you knew how tired we readers get of raving 
beauties — and ‘her perfect, flawless beauty,’ 
and her hair ‘like ripe wheat,’ and ‘ eyes like 
a sapphire sea,’ etc., you will appreciate how 
refreshing it is to read of straight brown hair 
and freckles and a woman who makes her 
own cup of tea.” 


When a writer resorts to properties as an 
aid in establishing local color it would seem 
no more than fair to expect him at least to 
be sure of his terminology. Yet the follow- 
ing extracts occur in a first-page story in a 
late number of the Saturday 
Post : — 


Evening 


“Mountain twilight had settled down, the i 
terior of the assay office was black, the cooling 
coke ovens glowed dimly 

later: “* Yes,’ drawled 
into the sunset fires, 
than 


; and again, a little 
3uddy McNair, looking 
which had now died lower 
his coke ovens.” 

I have been engaged in metallurgical work 
in Colorado and other western States for 
the past fifteen years, five years of which 
I spent as assayer at various mining camps, 
but I have yet to hear the fireclay muffles of 
assay furnaces referred to as coke 
whether heated by coal, coke, or gas. 

The effect, on the technical reader at least, 
is rather confusing, tending to whisk him 
from the attempted Colorado Gold Camp set- 
ting to the Connellsville district — the 
natural habitat of coke ovens. 

After this vague use of terminology the 
introduction of the stereotyped “ gray- 
bearded lone prospector ” and the ancient and 
honorable “tame bear incident” fails to aid 
the author materially in 
tempted locale. 

In the same number of the Post, in another 
story by one of our best contemporary writ- 
ers, occurs the following : — 


ovens, 


realizing his at- 


“And the eyes she lifted to his were like two 
deep soft pools with the stars reflected.” 

If the author will refer to her copy of 
“The Spoilers,” by Rex Beach, she will find 
that the last paragraph ends thus : — 


“While the moonlight made of her 
bottomless, boundless pools, 


eyes two 
dark with love, and 
brimming with the promise of his dreams.” 


Very often such similarity of phrasing and 


ideas may be- entirely fortuitous in the 
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writings of different authors. It is rather 
doubtful, however, if the example quoted 
may be disposed of so charitably. The sub- 
stitution of luminaries hardly serves to dif- 
ferentiate the later phraseology, and the at- 
tempt is a little too obvious to be artistic. 


Naturita, Colo. A. M. Wilson. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 


tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘‘ The 


Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’ 


George H. Doran sends out this announce- 
ment concerning the Bookman: “With the 
issue for September, 1918, beginning a new 
volume (No. XLVIII ), the Bookman be- 
comes the property of George H. Doran Com- 
pany, publishers, 244 Madison avenue, New 
York. This change in ownership, it is hoped, 
will begin a new era of usefulness for the 
Bookman. The publishers hold themselves 
only as trustees for the great body of intel- 
ligent readers, buyers of books, and builders 
of libraries throughout America. The an- 
nounced and only purpose of the Bookman is 
to cultivate and foster the art of reading — 
to minister to the mind of the reader by di- 
recting attention to the best in current litera- 
ture, including that great number of publica- 
tions whose genuine service is the proffering 
of recreation and amusement. The Bookman 
not, even in any remote be the 
organ or spokesman for any one publishing 
house, or for any group of publishers. While 
not for a moment the great 
background of the literature, the 
Bookman will be edited for men and women 
of today, looking forward always to the new 
structure of social and intellectual life which 
is even now emerging from these vears of 
supreme test. Great epochs produce great 
men and great thinking. There is every rea- 
son why this greatest of all epochs in the 
world’s history should produce its own great 
literature. There is to be a re-statement of 
the individual, the community, the national, 
and the international outlook. In the imme- 
diate present, and in the near future, our 


“99 
will sense, 


disregarding 
world’s 


literature must deal largely with problems of 
re-adjustment and reconstruction. This na- 
tion has definitely emerged into the company 
of the world. Henceforth no intellectual life, 
whether of England, France, Russia, Latin 
Europe, or Latin America, can be foreign to 
us. The Bookman will be zealous to render 
its service in presenting the literature of the 
coming age to its readers. In its policy the 
magazine intends to be sufficiently flexible to 
enable it to present intelligently the direction 
of thought as expressed in the great centres 
of America and Europe.” 


Adventure (New York) has various de- 
partments dealing with war matters, and is 
doing all it can to help in winning the war, 
but as its fiction is intended solely to amuse, 
the editor is avoiding all fiction having the 
atmosphere of the present war, on the basis 
that people are more and more turning to fic- 
tion for relief from the strain that the war 
is bringing to everybody. 


Everybody’s (New York ) wants to open 
its doors to the same contributors who were 
so valuable to Every Week. Anne Heren- 
deen, who was connected with Every Week, 
is now associate editor of Everybody's, and 
she wants the best short articles about the 
most interesting person, place, or happening , 
if possible, with photographs ( the same well- 
known “informal, clear, snapshot” type ). 
Manuscripts may run from 700 to 1,500 
words, and will be paid for at the rate of two 
cents a word, and three dollars each will be 
paid for photographs, with a good chance for 
better pay for the exceptional article. The 
contributor’s name will be signed (unless he 
prefers otherwise ), so that this new Every- 
body feature will really be a golden oppor- 
tunity for new writers to break in and for 
older ones to keep their work before the pub- 
lic. The magazine especially wants the com- 
pact, blithe, human-interest, short articles and 
picture pages that made Every Week famous. 
Everybody’s is also in the market for photo- 
graphs of unusual interest or beauty, accom- 
panied by caption material of from fifty to 
one hundred words. 


The Theatre Magazine ( New York ), de- 
voted to the stage, drama, motion picture, and 
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footlight fashions, is in the market for ar- 
ticles or stories concerning amateur produc- 
tions, the producing of amateur plays, and 
amusing incidents in connection therewith, 
illustrated if possible. These manuscripts 
should not exceed 1,500 words, and may be 
less. The magazine also wants articles con- 
cerning the stage, the theatre, the drama, and 
the players — anecdotes or intimate personal 
sketches, of from 1,500 to 3,000 words. 





The Forum ( New York ) is particularly 
in need of some short verse, interpretative of 
current events — patriotism, war, etc. The 
Forum does not use many poems, but its 
editors find it difficult to get the exact type 
that they require. 





The London Daily Mail that 
duly authenticated contributions to its edi- 
welcomed, typescript pre- 
ferred. It “Articles should be as 
brief as possible. The rate of remuneration 
is the highest in daily journalism. Address : 
Editor, the Daily Mail, London, 


announces 
torial page are 


Says : 


Literary 
Bt. 4 





The Tobacco World ( Philadelphia ) de- 
sires articles — of from 1,200 to 2,000 words, 
or serials averaging about 1,500 words each 
and consisting of from six to eight instal- 
ments — of interest to the manufacturing, 
jobbing, and retail fields of the tobacco in- 
dustry. Articles must be accurate, or they 
will defeat the purpose of a trade paper — 
that of distributing authentic news and _ in- 
formation about the trade. Mr. Hankins, the 
president of the Tobacco World Corporation, 
says the article on “ Writing the Trade Paper 
Article,” by Warren E. Crane, in the March 
WRITER, is absolutely correct in its outlines, 
and “is most certainly an instructive guide to 
a man with ability to produce trade-paper ar- 
ticles.” He adds that writing to the editor, 
submitting an outline of a proposed article, as 
Mr. Crane suggests, is something always to 
be desired. Many special articles are rejected 
simply because the author has failed to get 
suggestions from the publisher, or editor, as 
to what his policies are, what his field is, and 
what manner of treatment he desires. The 
Tobacco World will be glad to send sample 
copies to any writers’ who are interested in 


its field, which the editor acknowledges is not 
the easiest in the world for which to write. 


Wohelo (New York), the organ of the 
Camp Fire Girls, is in need of stories of in- 
terest to girls between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen ; plays which girls and children 
can give ; and photographs of girls’ activities 
throughout this country or any country. 





The Hispanic-American Historical Review 
( Washington ) would like some scholarly 
historical articles dealing with Hispanic 
America, and will print good articles written 
in foreign languages. 


The Spur ( New York) has no particular 
manuscript needs at present. 





The Loyal American ( Cincinnati ) wants 
one or two live war stories per month, and 
some articles on camp and cantonment activi- 
ties that will appeal to the men in service and 
to their kinfolk. 





The American Co-operative Journal ( Chi- 
cago ) is looking for short love stories of 
interest to farm people. 





The Arbitrator ( New York ), published in 
the interest of the Free Religious Association 
of America, would like contributions from 
acknowledged experts for or against some 
special propaganda in the sociological field. 
Pays only in copies of the magazine. 


The Buffalo County Farmer ( Kearney, 
Neb.) has no special manuscript needs at 
present. 





Carry On, the monthly magazine published 
by the American Red Cross and devoted to 
the reconstruction of disabled has 
no subscription price and will be sent without 
charge to those who ask for it, although the 
editions must necessarily be limited. Manu- 
scripts to help the cause should be addressed 
to Captain Arthur H. Samuel, Managing 
Editor, 311 Fourth avenue, New York City. 


soldiers, 


Oswald Garrison Villard, who has sold the 
New York Evening Post — of which Rollo 
Ogden will continue to be editor-in chief — 
to Thomas W. Lamont, will continue as edi- 
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tor and proprietor of the Nation, which was 
founded by his uncle, Wendell Phillips Gar- 
rison, and Edwin L. Godkin, in 1865. Mr. 
Villard is also proprietor of the Nautical Ga- 
zette, and has other publishing interests. 
His office will remain in the Evening Post 
building. The Nation will be enlarged and 
developed and will begin October 5 the pub- 
lication of a fortnightly International Rela- 
tions supplement, which will be modeled 
after the New Europe, in England, and will 
contain authoritative articles on the political 
progress of the warring nations, official docu- 
ments, treaties, speeches, etc. 


Mark Anthony De Wolfe Howe has re- 
signed as editor of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, and Arthur Stanwood Pier will 
assume editorial charge, starting September I. 


The publication of Puck ceases with the 
September number. 


McClure’s Magazine has removed to 76 


Fifth avenue, New York. 


Life will publish an On-to-Berlin number 
September 26. 


Brann’s Iconoclast has removed to the 
Security Building, Madison and Wells streets, 
Chicago. 


The Journal of Agriculture, which recently 
absorbed Colman’s Rural World and Farm 
Progress, has been sold to the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Publishing Company ( St. Louis ). 


The Home Guard News has changed its 
name to the State Guard News. 


Issues and Events has changed its name to 
the American Journal ( New York ). 


Dr. Maude S. Kent is now both editor and 
business manager of Good Health Magazine 
( Battle Creek ). 


The Bankers’ Journal has removed to the 
Security Building, Madison and Wells streets, 
Chicago. 


The Young Churchman Company will here- 
after be known as the Morehouse Publishing 
Company ( Milwaukee). The new name is 
a memorial of the founder of the publishing 


house, Linden H. Morehouse, who died in 
1915. The change in name was adopted be- 
cause the Company is no longer connected 
exclusively with juvenile literature. 


The Ten Story Magazine has removed to 
Montrose and Clarendon Boulevard, Chicago. 
Harry Stephens Keeler is no longer the edi- 
tor. 


John Martin’s Book has removed from 
Garden City to 128 West Fifty-eighth street, 
New York. 

The School Comrade, publication of which 
was started last fall by J. Moses, New York, 
has suspended publication. 


Manuscripts mailed to the New Story 
Magazine ( Chicago) are returned, marked 
“ Publication Suspended.” 


Modern Methods ( Detroit ) has suspended 
publication. 


The simultaneous submission of manu- 
scripts is a subject which has long been of 
deep interest to all writers, editors, publish- 
ers, and producers. It is a question that has 
never been thoroughly thrashed out, and in 
the hope that a general discussion will clear 
the situation and throw light on the subject, 
A. Stone, author of “ American Pep,” which 
will be published August 29 by the Robert J. 
Shores Corporation, offers a prize of twenty- 
five dollars for the best letter in favor of 
submitting manuscripts everywhere at one 
time, and another prize of twenty-five dollars 
for the best letter against this practice. The 
contest will remain open until December j, 
and the letters will be judged by the follow- 
ing committee : A. Stone, author ; S. C. Brit- 
ton, of the Britton Publishing Company ; 
Charles B. Smith, Sunday editor of the Phila- 
delphia North American; William Addison 
Lathrop, playwright; Winfred North, di- 
rector general of the Vitagraph Company of 
America ; Robert J. Shores, of the Robert /. 
Shores Corporation ; and Ida Vere Simonton, 
author. Letters should be addressed to the 
Simultaneous Submission Committee, Room 
315, 225 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Beginning with the July number, the pub- 
lishers of the Black Cat ( Salem ) have made 
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a change in their prize contest, doubling the 
prize awards for criticisms, and cancelling 
the prize for the best story each month. 
These awards apply only to members of the 
Black Cat Club, the object of which is the 
stimulation of interest in short-story writing 
by reading, study, and criticism of Black 
Cat stories. One prize of $10, two prizes of 
$5, four of $2.50, and ten of $1 each are 
awarded to the members sending in the best 
criticisms. An additional prize of $10 is 
awarded to the member who secures the 
greatest number of new members each month. 
Criticisms must be received not later than the 
fifteenth of the month following publication. 


For the best definitions of Americanism 
written by a mother to be taught a child, re- 
ceived before September 1, the Delineator 
(New York) will pay $100, $75, and $50, 
and $10 each for the five next best. 


Henry Jewett and Herbert Pattee of the 
‘Copley Theatre, Boston, offer a prize of $500, 
plus the customary royalty, for the best play, 
“wholesome and free from any trace of mor- 
bidness,” offered by a New England author 
not later than January 1, 1919. Most of the 
plays so far performed by the Henry Jewett 
Players have been of English origin, but Mr. 
Jewett wants to encourage New England 
talent. 


The National Federation of Musical Clubs 
announces its sixth prize competition for 
American composers. A $5,000 prize is of- 
fered for the best oratorio, entitled “The 
Apocalypse” (the libretto will be furnished 
to intending competitors ), and seven other 
prizes, running from $75 to $300, are offered 
for the best Federation Song, song by a 
woman composer, ’cello solo, organ solo, and 
string quartet. The oratorio must be sub- 
mitted between February 1 and March 1, 
1919, to Mrs. John R. MacArthur, 346 West 
Eighty-fourth street, New York. The other 
compositions must be submitted between No- 
vember 1 and December 1, ro18. 


William T. Miller, submaster of the Agas- 
siz school, Jamaica Plain, winner of the State 
Wrize offered by the National Society for 


Historical Research for the best essay on 
“Why the United States Is at War with 
Germany,” has captured the national prize for 
the best essay. He was one of twenty-seven 
State prize-winners who were allowed to com- 
pete for the national prize. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prize of $10,000 offered by J. W. Wallace & Co., 
160 North Wells street, Chicago, for the best manu- 
script novel submitted by September 15. Other 
manuscripts submitted may be chosen by 
for publication at usual rates. 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the Hearst newspapers 
for the best patriotic songs submitted 
uary 1, 1919. Particulars in July Writer. Songs 
should be sent to Song Contest Manager, New York 
American, 238 William street, New York City. 

Prize of $50 offered by Ajax ( Alton, Illinois) 
for the best poem published in the magazine during 
the remainder of this year. 

Prize of $100 to be awarded to ‘the D. A. R. 
ter sending in before February 1, 1919, the 
5,000-word essay written by one of its members on 
“Would President Wilson’s Definite 
Program (as stated in his terms of peace, addressed 
to Congress January 8, 1918), If Adopted at the 
Settlement After the War, Remove All 
ties of Future Wars ?”’ Particulars in July Writer 

Prizes amounting to $1,900 offered by Women’s 
Wear, New York, in a Textile Design contest to 
close October 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Weekly prizes of $15, $10, and $5 and grand prizes 
of cameras priced at $100, $50, and $25, for photo- 
graphs, offered by the New York Herald. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs for the best choral work, subject 
“ Thanksgiving.” Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $20,000 offered by the National Institute 
for Moral Instruction ( Washington, D. C.) for the 
best method of character education in the public 
schools. Contest closes February 22, 1919. Particu- 
lars in May WRITER. 

The Wellcome prizes of a gold medal and $300 
and a silver medal and $200, offered to army and 
navy medical officers for the best essays on two med- 
ical subjects submitted to the Secretary of 
the Military Surgeons of the United States before 
September 15, 1918. Particulars in March Writer 

Prizes amounting to $3,000 offered by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y., for the best 
pictures suitable for use as illustrations in kodak 
advertising submitted before November 1, 1918 

The American Magazine (New York) offers 
prizes in contests closing the fifteenth of each month 
for the best letters on subjects announced in 
month’s issue of the magazine. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 


the firm 


before Jan- 


Chap- 
best 


the subject : 


Probabili 


that 


Judge (New York) pays one dollar each for 
original jokes sent by soldiers and sailors and 
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Judge 
joke 


aiso, 


original 


Each week, 
best 


by the editor. 
five dollars for the 


accepted 
awards 
received. 
Life ( New York ) dollars each for 200- 
word letters from men in the American fighting 
in France that are good enough to print. 


offers ten 


forces 





acm 
WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
Paul Bailey, author of the story, “ The 
Man Who Turned Mex,” printed in the Ar- 
gosy for July 27, is the owner and editor of 
two weekly papers on Long Island, N. Y., 
the Amityville Sun and the Farmingdale Sun. 
He is also justice of the peace in the town of 
Babylon, and a Republican leader. Althoug] 
only six months above the draft Mr. 
3ailey has seen considerable life which has 


age, 


fitted him to write western stories, and as a 
cowpuncher in Arizona and later as a rider 
for the “ movies” he acquired expertness as 
a horseman. His story, “ Roping ’Em,” which 
appeared in the Popular Magazine for Octo- 
ber 7, 1917, was founded on the roping ex- 
ploits of Fred Stone, the actor, who is a 
neighbor of his. During the past twelve 
months Mr. Bailey has had stories in the Ar- 
gosy, the Popular Magazine, and the People’s 
Magazine. 


Royal Brown, who wrote the story, “ Not 
a Chinaman’s Chance,” which was published 
in the American Magazine for July, was born 
in Boston and is legally a resident of Med- 


ford, nearby, but as he has a summer home at 


Humarock, on the Massachusetts South 
Shore, and spends his winters “ somewhere 
where the snow begins to pack in after 
Thanksgiving,” Medford sees very little of 


him. Mr. Brown was formerly city editor 
of the Boston Journal ( now merged with the 
Boston Herald ), his first short story 
was published in 1916. Since then he has had 
more than sixty stories in such magazines as 
the Red Book, the Blue Book, Smith’s, Mc- 
Call's, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and Every 
Week (no longer published ). 


and 


Mrs. Charles Bryce, whose novel, “ The 
Yellow Kylin,” was one of the features of 
the May Short Stories, is the author of three 
novels, “ Mrs. Vanderstein’s Jewels,” “ The 


Ashiel Mystery,” and “ The Long Spoon,” all 
5 ; Pp 





published by the John Lane Company. The 
first two are detective stories, and the third 
deals with the supernatural. She has also 
had published a children’s book of fairy tales, 
called “Nancy in the Wood.” Mrs. Bryce 
likes detective stories, but she found most of 
them so bad that she began writing them her- 
self, to see if she couldn't do better. Her 
books are wholly imaginary, as she never 
met a detective or a murderer in her life, and 
she confesses frightening herself almost ‘o 
death writing the horrors of “ Mrs. Vander- 
stein,” so that she had to “get up early and 
write before breakfast when the sun shone 
and there were no nasty shadows about, as at 
night time.” On the other hand, she feels 
better qualified than most novelists to write 
about English society, since she is related on 
both sides to members of the peerage, her 
grandfather, Lord Talbot de Malahide, having 
been a representative of one of the rare fam- 
ilies of Europe who have descended in the 
direct male line for about a thousand years. 
Mrs. Bryce says she often thinks she should 
like to help the well-known writers who make 
such hash of the social descriptions and little 
habits of society in their works. 





Nevil G. Henshaw, who had a story, “ The 
Trail at Landry,” in Adventure for July 18, 
was born in St. Louis in 1880, and lived there 
and in New Iberia, until about 
twelve years ago, when he removed to Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, where he has since lived. 
He was educated at private schools and at the 
University of Virginia, and studied law, but 
never practised it. Mr. Henshaw has been 
writing for about nine years, almost entirely 
of the Cajun district of Southwestern Loui- 
siana. In that time he has had published a 
novel, “ Aline of the Grand Woods,” brought 
the Outing Publishing Company, a 
number of short 


Louisiana, 


out by 
couple of serials, and a 
stories published in such magazines as the 
Red Book, Lippincott’s ( defunct ), the Black 
Cat, the Smart Set, Outing, Adventure, the 
Munsey publications, and Street & Smith’s 
publications. The greater part of his work, 
however, has appeared in Outing and in Ad- 
venture. For the past two years Mr. Hen- 
shaw has been ill and has done practically ne 











writing, but he hopes to finish a long novel, 
“ Jean Trouve,” some time next winter. 


Dorothy Paul, whose poem, “ The Thresh- 
ing-Floor,” was published in the Century for 
April, lived in New Orleans until her mar- 
riage, two years ago, to Dr. H. Windsor 
\Vade of Boston. Dr. Wade is a pathologist, 
and is now in Manila doing research work at 
the Bureau of Science. Mrs. Wade writes 
verse mostly, but she has written some short 
stories and now and then an article. Her 
work has appeared in the Century, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Harper's Monthly, Col- 
lier’s, Travel, the Smart Set, and other maga- 
zines. 


E. S. Pladwell, who wrote the story, “ On 
which was printed in Ad- 
venture for July 18, was born in Brooklyn 
thirty-two years ago. He was formerly a 
surveyor and construction man, having been 
in surveys all over the Pacific Coast, learning 
the country thoroughly. In 1911 he joined 
the staff of the Los Angeles Tribune, then 
went to the Salt Lake Herald-Republican, 
and is now with the San Francisco Chronicle. 
He finds that newspaper work is arduous and 
takes nearly all his time, and as a training for 
writers he believes it has many drawbacks, 
The copy-desk of 


Short Allowance,” 


excepting in one respect : 

newspaper teaches one to conserve lan- 
guage by hacking out non-essential words. 
Mr. Pladwell has had stories in Munsey’s and 
in Adventure, but he says he has anly really 
started at writing in general. ‘“ On Short 
Allowance” was the direct result of his 
watching the old hulks being resurrected from 
Oakland estuary when the war demands 
alled upon ships that otherwise would have 
no right to cross even a river, much less an 
ocean. After seeing a few of these old hulks 
lragged from their peaceful graves, it oc- 
curred to him to what 
voyages they would make, and from this he 
concocted the story of an utterly worthless 
hulk loaded with explosives and 
across the Pacific. By bringing in a mutiny, 
and logical reasons for said mutiny, the rest 
of the unwound 
natural 


wonder sort of 


starting 


story, he itself by 


processes. 


Says, 


Gertrude M. Shields, whose story, “ Steam 
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Heat,” published in the July Century, is her 
first published story and one of the few short 
that she has written, is a _ native 
Hoosier, born in Indianapolis in 1890. She 
graduated from Indiana University in 
1914, and since then has taught English litera- 
ture in Indiana high schools. At present she 
is teaching English in the Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis. Miss Shields’ main in- 
terest lies in the novel. The Century Com- 
pany has just brought out her first one, 
‘Caste Three.” “Steam Heat” was 
gested by an incident which actually occurred 
in Anderson, Indiana. 


ee 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 

Jacobs-Bond. — Perched high above the El 
Cajou Valley, on Grossmont, near San Diego, 
California, stands “ Nestorest,” Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond's home. Poetess and 
writer, Mrs. Bond is essentially a home-loving, 
Often of evenings I 
have sat in the great north window at “ Nest- 
orest,” with no light other than the moon’s, 
listening to Mrs. 


stories 


was 


sug- 


mountain song- 


a home-keeping woman. 


3ond’s wonderful improvisa- 
tions. Sometimes a poem without music or 
snatches of melody were born, to bring a 
message of cheer to the watching world that 
Her 


ome to her at dawn. 


her sweetest harmonies 


Sometimes she weaves 


loves songs. 


her harmonies while motoring, and jots them 
1 individual musical short- 
reaches the 


A wonder- 


her 
Then 


wn in 
hand. she 
piano another folk-song is born. 
about Mrs. 
work is its spontaneity. 


own 
the moment 
ful thing Bond’s composition 
She seldom, if ever, 
revises a verse or a melody, once it takes con- 
crete shape. She has developed her inborn 


Her 


tative powers are great, her ear is true. 


imi- 
She 


give the notes of the California meadow 


aptitude by study and observation. 


lark clearly, and as perfectly as the limited 
scope of a piano will permit. 

Mrs. Bond’s lot has not always fallen in 
pleasant places. While still quite young, she 
was left a widow, with her own way to make. 
Her son was a mere infant, but with charac- 
teristic pluck she went to Chicago, where 
after many a disheartening experience she at 
last succeeded in having a song published. It 
was not long then before there came a popu- 
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lar demand for her work, and through it 
great prosperity has come to her. 


How Mrs. Bond came to write “A Perfect 
Day” is interesting. After her first visit to 
the top of Mount Rubidaux, at Riverside, 
California, she returned to Mission Inn and 
hurriedly wrote the words of “A Perfect 
Day,” to use at a dinner party that night. 
Several months later, riding across the desert 
in the moonlight with another party of na- 
ture-loving friends, she began to hum the 
words, to a new melody. One of the party 
remarked : “You have a new song, haven't 
you?” She answered : “I did not know it, 
but perhaps it is.” That night she composed 
the music of the song, which today is one of 
the great songs of the war, for word comes 
from overseas that “A Perfect Day” is heard 
at all hours in the trenches. — Rose Moor 
Ives, in the National Magazine. 


McGrath. — Rosy romance and presto 
‘tales of adventure are not always turned out 
nonchalantly. Harold Magrath, an accom- 
plished writer in both veins, lately responded 
to a question whether he planned a course 
of action before beginning to write. “ Yes. 
I do,” he said, “I work in the morning, play 
in the afternoon, and work again at night, 
sometimes through to dawn — and generally 
rewrite it all over again the next day. I 
write my stories over four times : the rough 
draft, the full story, a rewrite to polish, then 
to the typewriter — which I usually work 
myself. From September 1 until July ro I 
work continuously. Then I go fishing. Ont 
in the open I get bites and ideas.” — Boston 
Herald. 


Poole. — About his books and his method 
of writing Ernest Poole is not very communi- 
cative. 

“The part I liked best about writing both 
‘The Harbor’ and ‘His Family’ is the re- 
writing,” — here he chuckles. “It took me 
about one and one-half years to write each 
of them, outlining, casting and 
over and over again.” 

“Do you start with your plot entirely in 
mind ?” you ask. 

“I did in ‘His Family,’ but at the end 
Deborah ran away from me, or with me. I 
didn’t intend to have her marry Allan, but 


recasting, 


after that long conversation with her father, 
she had to! See? Of course things like 
that happen to your plans every now and 
then, but the main idea around which the 
book has grown stays firmly in the back of 
your mind.” 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Making Camera and Typewriter Pay. — 
“How can I make money at home ?” was 
the question that confronted me fifteen years 
ago. I wanted to help my husband, and also 
earn all my spending money. I succeeded in 
doing so by marketing words and pictures. 
The camera was utilized for strictly market- 
able pictures, not just pretty scenery, but 
photos full of action and with new interest 

I had always liked to write letters, and 
instead of telling friends far away of useful 
helps and our everyday doings in the garden 
or the kitchen, I soon learned to write such 
things for the public, and all my common- 
place descriptions found a marketable value 
in one magazine or another. 

The magazines do not want fine language, 
but just everyday common sense. There are 
many women who are good letter writers. 
If they could satisfy a few friends with 
photographic or souvenir postcards and take 
the time usually used for letters trying for 
certain columns in papers, or departments in 
magazines, they might be as surprised at the 
checks coming in as I was. 

“Water causes fire” was one of my first 
items. It was only a mishap in a nearby 
home ; the thawing of snow caused water to 
run in the cellar, slaking some lime which 
caused corn-cobs to ignite, and the inmates 
were aroused in the night by the smoke. I 
soon had money enough to buy a new 5x7 
camera, also a typewriter, and from that day 
to this I have earned all my clothes and I 
have all I want of them. I buy all the books 
I want and many other luxuries for the home. 

My husband comes in contact with more 
people than I do, and I find lots of money- 
making ideas in his general conversation. I 
dress them up and send them off, and before 
he knows it I have a check for them. He is 
surprised when he sees how easily I make 
hay out of his head. If a brain child does 
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not sell on its first trip that never worries 
me, there are sO many, many markets one 
can try. For instance, one of the popular 
magazines offered prizes for articles on the 
subject, “ How I Run My Home on a Busi- 
ness Basis.” A caller said she was going io 
try for one. I immediately thought : “ Well, 
if she can, I can.” So I wrote the article and 
made two typewritten copies. My article did 
not win a prize and was forgotten. Six years 
afterward a new paper advertised for Thrift 
articles, and I said to myself : “If I cannot 
write on that subject there is none I can mas- 


ter,” but before I could get to my desk to try 


I thought of my old copy of “How I Run 
My Home on a Business Basis,’ and for- 
tunately I found it and soon sent it off. I 
would have been willing to take the price of 
one paper (three cents ) for it, so you can 
imagine my surprise when I received a check 
for eighteen dollars, and that is only one of 
the reasons why I always expect, sooner or 
later, to sell everything I write. 

I have a list of fifty papers and magazines 
which have used my stuff. The writing and 
sending is fun for me. I would not think of 
playing solitaire, but I do love to have all my 
household duties done and find time for a 
quiet hour or two in the den at the desk. lt 
is not much trouble to make from twenty-five 
to forty dollars a month. — Cora J. Shep- 
pard, in Table Talk. 


Fiction Writers and the Law. — The fre- 
quent amusing blunders of writers of fiction 
in their statements, or assumptions, of 
what the law is, seems to me to call for a 
protest from the profession. A recent in- 
stance has attracted my attention. 

In the issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
for April 13 there is a story by George 
Kibbe Turner entitled “Adventures of a 
Man Hunter,” in which, according to Mr. 
Turner, a very commonplace swindler, whose 
sole claims to eminence in his profession lay 
in his ability as a liar, without any imagina- 
tion, and a persistent bulldozer, with the 
cheapest kind of a graft (I use slang as best 
fitting the character of the hero), robbed a 
little girl of her small estate. He accom- 
plished this by getting her guardian alone 


with him in the country late at night, so that 
his victim could not seek advice, and through 
mental force compelling him to sign a prom- 
issory note, thereby pledging, encumbering, 
or in some other unexplained way involving 
his ward’s farm to the amount of $3,000 in 
payment for worthless Mexican land. 

It is unnecessary to point out to a lawyer, 
and to most well-informed laymen, the ab- 
surdity of the story. They know that in Iowa, 
— the scene of the story is laid in a small 
town in the southwestern part of this state, 
— a guardian of the property of a minor is 
placed under bonds to account for the prop- 
erty of his ward, and that he cannot sell, en- 
cumber, or in any way dispose of the trust 
estate without an order of court made after 
a showing of the wisdom of the proposed 
act under oath. If real estate is involved, a 
guardian ad litem is appointed by the court 
to investigate and report to the court before 
the order sought is granted. A blunder of 
this magnitude in a journal like the Post is 
inexcusable. 

Similar errors are frequent in stories, plays, 
and moving-picture scenarios. How often do 
we see in the latter some judge, sheriff, or 
constable, just as the sentence of death cr 
imprisonment is about to be enforced upon 
the innocent defendant who has been found 
guilty after a formal trial, discharging the 
prisoner without formality, amid the cheers 
of the audience, when some hysterical person 
rushes up, just in the nick of time, with a 
letter or an oral statement from some one 
supposed to know that the victim is innocent. 
In real life this never does, and could not, 
happen. 

Why do not the authors of these produc- 
tions take a little pains to learn what the law 
is upon the subjects of which they treat, and 
so avoid shocking the sense of fitness of 
those who are informed as to them ? There 
is much in the law and in the practice of its 
votaries that is fairly subject to public criti- 
cism. I wonder, though, if some, at least, of 
the suspicion with which we must concede 
the general public is disposed to regard our 
courts and the administration of justice, is 
not due to the impression they get through 
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the misrepresentation of them in stories and 
upon the stage and screen. — A. P. Barker 
( Clinton, Iowa ), in Case and Comment 


Vers Libre in France. — The American 
free versifiers will have to go some to catch 
up with their French brethren. From the re- 
view Sic the Mercure de France reprints the 
following poem, which it describes as an “ in- 
comparable jewel” :— 

L’AVION 
POEME A CRIER ET A DANSER 
Vrron (1) —on—on—on—on—on 
vrrr virr 


trrra 
trrratrrra 
hihihihihihihihihihihihihihihihihiiihi 
vrrr 
(2) oua oua oua oua oua oua ou 
(2) ii GALL iiitawaiititipari4s1izs 
ouououit 
ouououit 


vrr 
eo e8 39 8 6 


(a)y)ii iLL ii iii iiiiiiiirar 
—Prerre Acsert-Biror 


Prolonger le son. 
Mettre la main en soupape sur la bouche 


(1) 

(2) 

— Don Marquis, in New York Evening Sun 
—> 


‘LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 


the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tue Waiter.) 


VII. Mrs 
August 
Adolp 
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Wilson Follett Bo 
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Humphry Ward. Harper’s 
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Roberts. Bookman for 
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for August. 

Tue Evorution ‘or tHe Bookstore. II 
bookstore begins to function, 1650-1800. [I lu 
H. H. Manchester. Bookman for August 

Deap Avutuors ( Ouija Board Authorship 
Repplier. Atlantic for August. 

WarR AND THE Bacrap-WRITERS. 
of George M. Cohan, Irving Berlin, 
rosch, Alonzo Elliott, Jr., Charles K. 
Wilfrid Sanderson. John E. Bechdolkt. 
for August. 

Boominc Leonarp MERRICK 
MORTALITY. With portrait. 
Augwet. 


Agnes 


With portraits 
Walter Dam- 
Harris, and 

Munsey’s 


Literary Im- 
Opinion for 


INTO 
Current 


PictoriaL Puotocrapuy As I See Ir. — I. C. W. 
Photo-rra for August. 

\ CeNTURY-OLD SCIENTIFIC 
Tournal of With 
Silliman, the founder. American 
for August. 

WASHINGTON 


hristiansen, 
Journat ( American 


portrait of 
Review of Reviews 


Science ). Benjamin 


PREACHER AND PIONEER 
Review of Re- 


GLADDEN : 
TuHINnKer. With portrait. American 
August. 

Havetock Ettis. Mrs 


views for 
Havelock EIMs. Book- 
nan for July. 

My Frienpsuip With 
THOUSAND Mires Away. 
Bookman for July. 

A Romantic EpPisopDe IN 
Fitz-Greeneé Hatieck. Stanley M. 
man for July. 

In Dickens Lanp: A Reverie. 
han. Bookman for July 

A Cvurrosity 1x Best-Secter Tecunigve ( Harold 
Bell Wright’s Methods). Clair Kenamore. Book- 

an for July. 

Tue ADVANCE OF POETRY IN 
ury. — X, 


Tuly. 


Moore, THREE 


Clara 


GEORGE 
Marquise Lanza 
THE Lire oF THE Poet, 
Ward. 


> ’ 
,OOK- 


Michael Mona- 


THE TWENTIETH CEN 
William Lyon Phelps. Bookman for 
A Doctor Poet From tHE Front ( John McCrae 
Book News Monthly for July 
PROFITABLE COMMERCIAL AND 
Harry A 


PHorTos- 
Photo-Era 


PIcTORIAL 


RAPHY. Illustrated. Brodine. 
for July. 
How to Get Your Muvusrtc PvuBtisHep. 
Garbett. Etude for July. 

Uncre Sam Makes JovurRNALists. 


at National Editorial 


Selwyn 
Address 
Association convention. L. H 
National Printer-Journalist for July. 

CO-OPERATION OF THE CITY AND CouNTRY 
Address at National Editorial Association 
ym, Fred Haskell National 

July. 


How 


stevens. 
=] ec 
Press. 
conven- 


Printer-Journalist 


AGRICULTURE AND THE Rvurat Press. Harry B 
‘otter. National Printer-Journalist for July. 

Tue Newsparer tn Its Retation TO NATIONAl 
Leapersuip. Address at National Editorial Asso- 
Paul W. Nationa 
Printer-Journalist for July. 
Wiacocrnx With portrait. Albert 
Child’s Magazine for July. 
Autve. A study of Dickens’s 
history Illustrated. Stephen Lea- 


ciation convention. 3rown. 
Kate DoveGtas 
Stillman. Every 
Epwin Droop Is 
story and its 
3ellman for June 1s. 

Paut Crauper, Dramatic Poet. 
Bellman for July 27. 

Emerson Hoveu. With portrait. 
Newsdealer, and Stationer for July 1. 
Ames MITCHELL With portrait. Book- 
; Newsdealer, and Stationer for July 15. 

Ipa A. R. Wrtte. With frontispiece portrait. 
3ookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for July 15 
REQUIREMENTS OF A ProorFREADER. Arnold Levi- 
tas. American Printer for July s. 

Tue Ipeas oF A Newsparper Man. Address at the 
National Editorial Association at Little Rock. H. C. 
Hotaling. American Printer for July 20. 
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Barrett H. Clark 
Bookseller, 
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Cuinese Typocrapuy. Illustrated. Frederic Flag- 
ler Helmer. American Printer for July 20 

America’s NEGLecteD Satirist ( Ambrose Bierce ). 
Wilson Follett. Dial for July 18. 

ReportinG Civit Court Cases. Louis White Fehr, 
A.B. Fourth Estate for June 29. 

ATTENTION VALUE IN Apvertisinc. J. R. Hamil- 
ton. Fourth Estate for July 27. 

Ep. HunGerrorp. With portrait. Collier's for 
July 6. 

READING FOR War Time. Charles W. Eliot. Col- 
lier’s for July 13. 

ArTHUR Somers Rocue. With portrait. Collier’s 
for July 13. 

ANNA KATHERINE GREEN TeLtts How Sue Mance- 
Fractures Her Ptorts. Literary Digest for July 13. 

A Poetic Prizewoman (Sara Teasdale). With 
portrait. Literary Digest for July 13 

Do Critics Know AnytuHine oF Actinc ? Literary 
Digest for July 20. 

Wasuincton Grappen. Outlook for July 17. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Alfred Noyes and. Mrs. Noyes are spend- 
ing the summer at Tenant’s Harbor, Me 

The will of James Gordon Bennett, dis- 
posing of an estate estimated at $25,000,000, 
after making various bequests leaves the resi- 
due of the estate, including the ownership 
of all Mr. Bennett’s newspapers, to the 
“Tames Gordon Bennett Memorial Home for 
New York Journalists’ Corporation,’ to be 
conducted by three trustees. The general de- 
sign of the institution is “to provide pecu- 
niary aid to persons who shall have been em- 
ployed for at least ten years upon, or by, or 
in connection with, any daily newsnaner or 
journal which is now or shall be hereafter 
published in the Borough of Manhattan, in 
the City of New York,” and who shall be de- 
servine but indigent ; preference being given 
to persons who have been in the employment 
of the Bennett newspapers, — the New York 
Herald, the New York Evening Telegram, 
and the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald. 

To William Stanley Braithwaite has been 
awarded the Spingarn medal, which is given 
each year to the man or woman of African 
descent, of American citizenship, who has 
made the highest achievement during the pre- 
ceding year in any field of elevated or honor- 
able endeavor. 

George Sylvester Viereck has been expelled 
by the Authors’ League of America 
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Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett-Townsend 
has for a second time received a verdict in 
her favor in litigation brought against her 
by a niece by marriage. The plaintiff sought 
to recover fifty thousand dollars damages for 
a letter alleged to be libelous written by Mrs. 
Burnett-Townsend. At the first trial Justice 
3rown had held that the letter was not li- 
belous, but was intended for the niece’s good, 
and this seems to have been the conclusion 
of the jury at the present trial. 

Boni & Liveright, publishers, of New York, 
are offering a liberal reward for information 
that will lead to the discovery of the where- 
abouts of Ambrose Bierce, who disappeared 
in IQT4. 

Although Mrs. Margaret Sanger was repu- 
diated by the Birth Control League recently, 
she still is active in the movement, according 
to the board of directors of the Birth Control 
Review, published by the New York 
Women’s Publishing Company, and is editor 
of the Birth Control Review. 

Floyd Dell, associate editor of the Masses, 
has been discharged from the military ser- 
vice on the ground that he was illegally 
drafted while under federal indictment for 
alleged seditious utterances, and will be re- 
turned to New York for trial. 

Every year Columbia University gives a 
traveling scholarship ( value $1,500 ) founded 
by Joseph Pulitzer, for the purpose of en- 
abling a student of composition to travel 
abroad and broaden his musical outlook. 
Any bona fide student of music is eligible, 
and application should be made to the Uni- 
versity Department of Music, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

The Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court has declined to decide 
whether Theodore Dreiser's novel, “The 
Genius,” is or is not obscene and unfit for 
publication. Justice Clarke, writing the 
opinion for the Appellate Division, said the 
author and the publishers are trying to get 
an opinion as to whether the book violates 
the law, and this the Court refuses to render. 
The author can now look to the publisher 
for damages, but he cannot get a decision 
from the Court upon the academic question 

of the novel’s quality. 
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Mrs. Julian Heath, asked by the New York 
attorney general to resign as president of the 
National Housewives’ League, has refused to 
resign and demands a chance to face specific 
charges. She says she has never made any 
money out of the League and worked for 
her paltry salary as editor of the House- 
wives’ Magazine. 

Moffat, Yard, & Co. announce that they 
will start next autumn a Modern Writers 
Series, which will deal with American writ- 
ers of books. The first volumes will be “ The 
Men Who Make Our Novels,’ by Burton 
Roscoe ; “The Women Who Make Our 
Novels,” by Grant M. Overton; “Our 
Poets of Today,” by Howard Willard Cook. 

Aylmer Maude’s new life of Tolstoy, based 
on the larger two-volume memoir which was 
revised by the Countess Tolstoy and con- 
tributed to by Tolstoy himself, will be pub- 
lished in the autumn. Much new material 
is included in it, with a full account of the 
circumstances prior to Tolstoy’s leaving his 
wife and home and taking the journey which 
led to his death. This part of the memoir is 
largely based on fresh information con- 
tributed by Countess Tolstoy. 

Edith E. Clarke, chief of cataloguing in 
the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, 1896-1808, is the author 
of a 308-page “Guide to the Use of the 
United States Government Publications,” 
published by the Boston Book Company. 

Boni & Liveright have published a popular 
illustrated edition of “George Bernard 
Shaw : His Life and Works,” by Archibald 
Henderson. 

Dodd, Mead, & Company now publish 
“The Poetry of George Edward Woodberry,” 
by Louis V. Ledoux, a biographical and 
critical study of Mr. Woodberry, including 
a bibliography of all his writings. 

“Amy Lowell: A Critical Appreciation,” 
by Winifred Bryher, is published by Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, Ltd., of London. 

An illustrated biography of Kate Sanborn 
is published by the McGrath-Sherrill Press, 
of Boston. 


The long list of books on composition has 
another addition, “Everyday English Com- 
position,” by Emma Miller Bolenius ( Amer- 
ican Book Company ). 

The William R. Jenkins Company ( New 
York ) is in the hands of a receiver. 

Following an announcement that the 
August number of Pearson’s Magazine had 
been barred from the mails because of a 
story by Guido Bruno, came an announce- 
ment by Allan W. Ricker, president of the 
publishing company, that there would be no 
September number. Since then Frank Har- 
ris, editor of the magazine and vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation publishing it, has 
started court proceedings, making allegations 
of fraud against Mr. Ricker and others in 
connection with oil property promotion, and 
asking for an injunction preventing the dis- 
solution of the corporation and suspension 
of publication of the magazine. 


The will of John A. Mitchell, who was 
editor of Life, disposes of the greater part 
of the stock of Life Publishing Company 
among relatives and men who were his as- 
sociates in conducting the magazine. To 
Mrs. Mitchell is bequeathed the income from 
500 shares ; to Mr. Mitchell’s sister, Anna 
M. Richards, 100 shares ; to Edward S. Mar- 
tin, ten shares; and to James S. Met- 
calfe and Thomas L. Masson, ten shares 
each. 

Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden died at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, July 2, aged eighty-two. 

Rev. Galusha Anderson died at Wenham, 
Mass., July 20, aged eighty-six. 

Rev. Dr. Frederic Rowland Marvin died at 
Albany July 22, aged seventy years. 

Mrs. Helen Stuart Campbell died at Ded- 
ham, Mass., July 22, aged seventy-nine. 

Dr. Joseph Henry Gilmore, author of the 
hymn, “ He Leadeth Me,” died at Rochester, 
N. Y., July 23, aged eighty-four. 

Gustav Kobbé was killed by a naval sea- 
plane while yachting off Babylon, N. Y., July 
27. He was sixty-one years old. 

Charles Henry Hart died in New York 
July 29, aged seventy-one. 
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MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
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Perfect alignment 
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JOIN THE BLACK CAT CLUB. 


Cash prizes each month for the best criti- 
cisms of Black Cat stories; also a cash 
prize to the author of the best story in each 
number. (See particulars in current num- 
ber.) 

THE BLACK CAT is in the market for 
‘clean, clever, original stories of 3500 words 
or less. Quick decisions, payment on 
acceptance. 

THE SHORT STORY PUBLISHING CO. 
Salem, Mass 
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